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The Arbitration Treaties. 

We had hoped to be able to announce in this issue 
that the pending arbitration treaties had been rati- 
fied by the Senate. But this good news is not yet 
quite ripe. Not much attention has been given to 
the subject openly by the Senate since it reassembled 
after the holidays, though in private it has had con- 
stant consideration by Senators. A speech against 
the treaties has been made by Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, and two in their favor by Senator Rayner 
of Maryland and Senator McCumber of North Da- 
kota. Petitions and letters from all parts of the na- 
tion have continued to pour in upon the Senate urg- 
ing ratification, and there have been a few, mostly 
from Irish societies, in opposition. It does not seem 
that final action can be much longer delayed. The 
people are growing somewhat impatient at what 
seems to them to be needless delay, and the Senate is 



being made aware of this fact. It is becoming clear, 
also, to Senators that further delay will inevitably 
be interpreted as discourtesy, if not worse, to the 
other governments who are signatories of the treaties. 
As we go to press, Senator Lodge, representing the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, is try- 
ing to get a date agreed upon for taking the vote, and 
we shall doubtless know before many days what the 
Senate as a whole thinks of what is certainly the 
most important matter on which it has been called to 
pass for many a year. 



German=American Opposition to the 
Treaties. 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances con- 
nected with the pending treaties of arbitration with 
Great Britain and France has been the opposition to 
them, either outspoken or silent, of a considerable 
number of prominent citizens of German origin. 
Only in a few centers where German influence is 
unusually marked has this opposition been strong 
and unyielding. Many prominent Germans, and 
even whole groups of them, have been prompt in 
their support of the treaties from the start. 

It has at last become clear that this opposition has, 
for the most part, grown out of misconception based 
on want of information, and not out of any inherent 
dislike of such treaties in themselves. The impres- 
sion got abroad, and was sedulously cultivated by 
opponents of the treaties, that our Government and 
people cared nothing for a treaty with Germany, and 
were deliberately ignoring her. The origin of this 
misunderstanding seems to have been the fact that a 
treaty with Germany was not sent to the Senate along 
with the other treaties, and the further fact that the 
steps already taken by the governments of the United 
States and Germany toward a treaty of arbitration 
had not come to the knowledge of the country in 
general. 

Out of this situation came the other equally unfor- 
tunate impression that the Anglo-American treaty 
was a device concocted in England to create an alli- 
ance of the two English-speaking nations against 
Germany; that Great Britain was deliberately plan- 
ning to assure to herself the aid of the United States 
in the attack upon Germany for which she has long 
been assumed to be making preparations. 

It is out of these two unfortunate and wholly 
groundless misconceptions that nearly the whole of 
the German opposition to the pending treaties 
sprung. 
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Early in January a movement was inaugurated 
and placed under the direction of Dr. Ernst Richard, 
of Columbia University, president of the National 
German American Alliance, to acquaint the Germans 
of the nation with the real situation, and thus to 
counteract as far as possible the opposition to the 
treaties which had grown up among them. Dr. 
Richard at once secured and published official state- 
ments, both from the White House and from the 
German Embassy, that negotiations had already been 
begun for a treaty between this country and Ger- 
many, along the lines of the Anglo-American treaty, 
and that the only reason why the treaty had not been 
completed and sent to the Senate was that the Presi- 
dent thought it wiser, as did the German govern- 
ment, to wait and see what disposition the Senate 
would make of the two treaties already sent in. 

The information contained in these two official 
statements was unknown in practically all German 
circles, and indeed in nearly all others. Its publica- 
tion had the immediate effect of changing the atti- 
tude of many Germans toward the treaties. As they 
became aware that President Taft was just as anxious 
to_ conclude a treaty of arbitration with Germany as 
with Great Britain or France, and that there was not 
the shadow of a reason for believing that an alliance 
was being entered into with Great Britain with evil 
intent toward their fatherland, and that the proposed 
treaty with Germany was even a better and more uni- 
versal one than that with Great Britain, they re- 
sponded quickly, and many of them at once became 
ardent supporters of the treaties. Some of them will 
doubtless continue their opposition to the end, for the 
mischief had already been done before they knew 
the facts, and these false impressions will be hard to 
eradicate from some minds. But as their acquaint- 
ance with the true state of the case becomes general, 
we confidently expect that the bodv of our citizens 
who are of German origin will be among the stanch- 
est friends of these pacts, the ratification and conclu- 
sion of which will constitute one of the very greatest 
steps ever taken in the progress of civilization. 



The Abrogation of the Russian Treaty. 

It is rare that the Congress and the people of the 
United States, regardless of party connections and sec- 
tional differences, have been so thoroughly united on 
any subject as they have been in their purpose to have 
the Russian treaty of 1832 abrogated. President Taft's 
notice to the Russian government that the treaty will 
be ended at the close of the present year certainly 
voices the will of the nation, as expressed both through 
the vote of the two Houses of Congress and the utter- 
ances of all the important newspapers of the country. 

The discrimination of the Russian government, in 
the matter of passports, against citizens of this country 
of Jewish race who have previously been Russian citi- 
zens, has been going on for many years. The Czar's 
government has never been willing to recognize the 



right of expatriation or to treat the passports of Jewish 
emigrants who have become citizens of the United 
States, on a par with those of other citizens of this 
country ente'ring the Russian borders. Dissatisfaction 
with this attitude of the Russian government has been 
deep and strong in this country for a long time. Our 
Government was one of the first, if not the very first, 
to insist on the general right among the nations of ex- 
patriation. Indeed, it was our Government which first 
established this principle in international law. 

What brought the matter to a head recently and in- 
duced the President and Congress to take action to 
abrogate the treaty which was being so systematically 
violated, was, as the story goes, as follows : President 
Taft, some months ago, wished to send the director of 
the Jewish Daily News, of New York, Mr. Kamaiky, 
who had become a United States citizen, to Russia to 
study the question of Jewish-Russian emigration. The 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, when told of Mr. 
Taft's intention, informed the State Department that 
Mr. Kamaiky was a Russian subject and a Jew, and 
that his government would prefer that some one else be 
selected for the mission. After an interview at the 
White House, where both the Ambassador and Mr. 
Kamaiky had been invited to meet the President, Baron 
Rosen, after consulting St. Petersburg, told the Presi- 
dent that he would be unable to sign Mr. Kamaiky's 
passport. The matter was taken up by Mr. Sulzer, 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and the final outcome was that both Houses of Con- 
gress voted, with only, one or two dissenting voices, in 
favor of the abrogation of the treaty which Russia in 
her treatment of Jewish citizens of this country was 
systematically violating. The President, in giving no- 
tice of the abrogation, instead of following Mr. Sulzer's 
somewhat drastic resolution, put it on the ground' that 
the convention of 1832 was out of date and no longer 
adequate to the circumstances of our time. He thus 
avoided giving offense to the Czar's government and 
opened the way for a new treaty, which it is expected 
will be concluded in due time. 

Though treaties are among the most sacred of the 
bonds which unite nations and ought always to be 
loyally kept while still in force, we believe that our 
Government was fully justified in taking the course 
which it has done. There ought not to be, and cannot 
be, under our conception of citizenship and government, 
any discrimination between citizens in respect to race 
or former nationality. The conduct of Russia was nec- 
essarily keeping up friction between the two countries. 
The friendship between the Czar's country and ours can 
never be what it ought to be unless the mutual exchange 
of citizenship is formally recognized, as it is between 
this and the other countries. The abrogation of the 



